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FOREWORD 



HESE six stories, with the accompanying pictures, have 



been prepared for use in the Primary Department of the 



JL Church School. They are a part of the set of graded mis- 
sionary material, "Congregational Pilgrims in Turkey," designed 
for use in our Congregational schools for the fall of 1919. 

It is altogether fitting that we should turn our thoughts to Tur- 
key just now. In any year, our responsibility for Turkey and its 
people is of prime importance. But in 1919, especially, that land 
has unusual claims upon us. After four years of untold suffering, — 
massacre, deportation, slavery, at the hands of Turkish officials, — 
the remnant of the Armenian people is facing a new era of national 
independence, probably under the protection of our own United 
States. Great days of reconstruction are beginning. Yet another 
less important but very interesting reason for our study of Turkey 
this year lies in the fact that just one hundred years ago, November, 
1819, there sailed from Boston the first two missionaries sent by 
the American Board to Turkey, Levi Parsons and Pliny Fiske. 
By strange providences we are to celebrate this centenary by enter- 
ing a new era of missionary development in that needy land. 

The first purpose of these stories is to make the boys and girls 
of Armenia seem real and dear to our children, to give them a 
sympathetic understanding of boys and girls like themselves, hav- 
ing many familiar experiences although in an unfamiliar setting. 
The stories are told of children in normal times (if indeed days 
of peace and quiet are "normal" in Armenia!). It seemed wholly 
unwise to tell our little people of massacre and deportation, the 
common lot of Armenian boys and girls in these last few years. 

While these stories are not "true" in the sense that they relate 
the exact happenings in the lives of specific children, they do truly 
depict the typical experiences of children whom Miss Catlin has 
known and loved in her years of service in the Harpoot field. 

The stories are planned for use by the department superin- 
tendent before the department as a whole. If that is not feasible 
they may be used by teachers in their classes. They should always 
be told, not read. The superintendent should make the story her 
own by frequent reading, then tell it vividly even though she de- 
parts from the original phraseology. 
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Our ultimate aim is to help our boys and girls to be friends 
to these less fortunate ones, a result which can best be brought 
about by providing ways for our children to do something for them. 
If the interest aroused by stories and pictures finds no expression 
in service then our story-telling has not accomplished its final pur- 
pose. 

There are many bits of handwork for our boys and girls which 
will be of service. Encourage the children to save pictures of all 
sizes, postcards (for Christmas, Easter, birthdays or those which 
bear upon history and geography lessons) ; Bible pictures, Christ- 
mas tree decorations or "raw material" from which to make such 
decorations (tinfoil, colored paper, etc.); pieces of gingham for 
patchwork, bean bags; bits of ribbon or lace. Many other things 
may be transformed into articles most useful in the work on the 
mission field. (For fuller information regarding handwork write 
to any of the Boards issuing these stories.) Not only will such 
gifts be serviceable to our missionaries and the Armenian children, 
but the preparation of them will be of real educational value to our 
own boys and girls. 

Then there are the gifts of money. It is exceedingly impor- 
tant that in developing this form of expression we should always keep 
in mind the education of our children. There should be no exploi- 
tation, — no mere attempt to raise the largest possible sum of money, — 
even though the cause be ever so worthy. We must remember 
that the immediate return in dollars and cents is not our only aim. 
We are trying to train our boys and girls in the true spirit of giving. 
To that end their money gifts should really come from their own 
funds, and not be handed them by their parents. Their gifts 
should represent money saved from allowances, or money earned. 
Then, however small, the contributions will represent themselves 
and will develop that missionary spirit fundamental in all Christian 
living. 

Boston, Massachusetts, May, 1919. 
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STORIES OF ARMENIAN CHILDREN 



I. 

IN THE WHEAT FIELD 

It was the last day of the Armenian school. Reuben from his seat on the 
bare earth floor looked at Hagop who sat in front on a nice, comfortable cushion. 
Reuben was just wishing he could write as well as Hagop when the young man 
teacher rapped sharply on the desk. All the boys and girls straightened up to 
listen. 

"The Agha, the richest man in the village, you know," he began, "is much 
interested in our pupils because when he was a boy he did not have a chance to 
go to school. He is offering a prize. He promises to send to the American 
Mission School in the city the pupil who writes the nicest-looking letter on the 
first day of next September." 

Every boy and girl gasped at this wonderful offer. Then Hagop raised 
his hand. When he had permission to speak he asked, "Why does the Agha 
say in September, Teacher? Why doesn't he have the test now?" 

"That is so that all can practice this summer and everyone can do his 
best," said Teacher. 

"But Melcon Teacher," asked Reuben in his turn, "if I have no time to 
study at home, how can I practice? I must help my mother; she has much 
work to do." 

"And he hasn't any nice white paper," cried Yeghisapet, the little sister 
of Reuben, whom he usually called "Pet" for short. 

All the pupils laughed, for Pet looked so funny talking to the tall teacher. 
She was short and fat and was in the lowest class in school, but she was quick 
to know she wanted her brother to win the prize. 

"Thou needest not be troubled, my girl," said the teacher, smiling. "I 
will give him my pen and some sheets of paper. He can use his slate also." 

"It won't do him any good to try," exclaimed Hagop. "I can write 
much better than he can and besides, the Agha is my grandfather, so he will 
give me the prize anyway." 

"It will be given to the one who writes the best letter," said Melcon Teach- 
er sternly. 

Now Reuben really wanted that prize, for he did so wish to go to the city 
school. His mother was very poor and a widow, so she had to work hard and 
Reuben had to help her all he could. He would carry the clothes to be washed 
to the village spring and there his mother would pound them white on the flat 
stones. He would help her pick over the rice and wheat. Sometimes he 
would bring water in an earthen jar on his back. But after the work was done 
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he would get out his slate or the paper the teacher had given him and prac- 
tice making neat copies of the sentences in his book. 

Now the Agha, the richest man in the village, owned many grain fields and 
had many workers in them. Reuben and his mother worked there. They 
would get up in the morning as early as it was light, take their sharp sickles 
and cut the ripe wheat a handful at a time. All day they would be busy. When 
it was sundown they would all go home, and the mother would cook a nice hot 
supper. After supper Reuben always tried to practice writing, but he was so 
sleepy that he could not study long. Then, in the morning it would be time 
to go to the field again. 

After the reapers had cut the wheat, they chose a level place and made a 
smooth, plastered threshing floor. On this hard mud floor they scattered the 
loose bundles of grain. Then the old Agha brought a couple of oxen hitched to a 
drag. This was something like a harrow a farmer in this country would use, 
only it was made of heavy boards with sharp flint stones fastened tight in the 
under side. The Agha told Reuben to sit on the drag and drive the oxen 
round and round over the wheat until the straw was all chopped fine and the 
kernels were nicely separated from it. 

Little Pet thought it was great fun to jump on the drag with Reuben and 
shout at the oxen. Sometimes she took the long stick and punched them to 
make them walk faster. When she grew tired of riding in the hot sun, she 
jumped off to pick flowers or play with a doll her mother had made her out of a 
piece of wood and a red handkerchief. 

One day as Reuben worked he was thinking, "I can never win the prize 
for writing. I am so tired at night that I can't study. I wish I could go to 
the big school in the city. I would study hard and when I grow up I would 
earn so much money my mother would not need to work. I wish I could get the 
prize." 

Just as he was wishing this, Hagop came to the field riding a donkey. 
When he saw Reuben riding round and round the hot threshing floor, he 
laughed, "Is this the way thou dost practice writing so that thou canst win the 
prize?" 

When Pet saw her brother was being teased by Hagop, she ran and 
jumped on the drag beside him. When Hagop was out of sight she said, 
"I wish, my brother, I could help thee get that prize." She watched the oxen 
a few minutes. "I wish thou didst not need to work here with these stupid 
creatures." 

"Thou art a good little sister, Pet," whispered Reuben. "But the work 
must be done." 

"Yes," cried the little girl, "but it can be done by me. I will drive the 
oxen while thou dost study." She sat down on the drag, pulled her flowered 
kerchief over her eyes, and picked up the long stick. She guided the oxen with 
it or hit them to make them go more quickly. "See," she exclaimed, "I am 
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going on a journey. This is my carriage and these are my beautiful horses! 
Heideh, my two ox-horses." She laughed and punched first the brown ox 
and then the white one. 

Reuben laughed, too, and said, "Light to thine eyes, little sister, that thou 
hast two such fine horses in ox skins !" 

Then he ran to get his slate from under a tree and began to write. He 
copied sentences till he had covered both sides of his slate, and when he grew 
tired of that he made believe he was writing a very polite letter to his teacher. 

Every day Pet helped her brother this way while he studied. She guided 
the oxen round and round the hot threshing floor. "Heideh!" she would say, 
"If you go very fast with my doll and me, you may have some straw to eat." 
Sometimes when Reuben was driving the oxen so that Pet could rest, he would 
say over his spelling words. He did not wish to write a beautiful letter for the 
school test and then ruin it by spelling something wrong. 

So when he was driving he would say, "Heideh, you oxen, s-c-h-o-o-1. 
Go on, thou brown ox! C-i-t-y. Walk fast, thou white ox!" 

After many days the wheat was all threshed and the straw cut into fine 
pieces. Then Reuben had more time to study and he practiced faithfully 
until the test day in September came. 

That day the visitors sat on the benches at the back of the room, but all 
the pupils who were to try for the prize sat on the floor in front. There were 
Reuben and Hagop and Hagop's sister, Shushan, and a big girl named Lucia, 
as well as several other boys and girls. Reuben was the youngest of the lot, 
but that did not frighten him. 

Melcon Teacher told the pupils to write a letter to the Agha and thank 
him for taking an interest in the school and for offering the prize. When they 
finished, they did not sign their names, but wrote down a number and the 
judges did not know who wrote the letters. 

While the judges were looking at the papers, Reuben crept into a dark 
corner. He was sure he would not get the prize and he knew that his mother 
and sister would be disappointed. 

At last the Preacher, who was one of the judges, said they had decided 
the letter signed "Number Seven" was the best. "Now, who," he asked, 
"is Number Seven?" 

Nobody answered. Pet began singing a little song she had made up 
which only those who sat near her could hear : 

"Take white paper and beautiful pen, 
But give the prize to little Reuben !" 

"Who is Number Seven?" asked the Preacher again. " Is it thou, Lucia?" 

Lucia shook her head and hid her face. 

"Is it thou?" the Preacher asked Hagop. 

"It is not," answered Hagop, "but I do not see why my number was not 
chosen. Mine was twelve." 
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"Number Twelve's letter had two misspelled words in it," returned the 
Preacher. "Who is Number Seven?" 

"Take white paper and beautiful pen," 
came a song that all could hear, 

"But give the prize to little Reuben." 

"Is it thou, boy?" exclaimed the Preacher. "Where art thou, Reuben?" 

"Here he is," said Melcon Teacher, leading Reuben from his dark corner 
where he had been out of sight. 

"Didst thou write this letter?" asked the Preacher. 

Reuben bowed his head. "Yes," he said. 

"Light to thine eyes! Thou shalt get the prize," cried the old Agha. 
"Thou shalt go to the big city school, for thou hast done the best." 

"He must have studied this summer," said Melcon Teacher, "for he does 
much better than when school closed." 

"Yes, he studied," remarked the Agha, "for I saw him practicing in the 
wheat field. He is a good boy." 

"But I could not have done it," said Reuben loud enough so that all could 
hear, "I could not have had time if my sister Pet had not helped me." 

"Then light to her eyes also, for she is a good girl as thou art a good boy," 
cried the Agha. "May you both live long !' ' 

II. 

THEIR FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL 

Hagop was walking along beside the gray donkey loaded with bedding 
and clothes for two boys. "I'm going to the city school, high-o, ho-Ia!" he 
sang. 

Reuben was trotting along on the other side and watching the sun rise 
that early September morning. He sang after Hagop, "We're going to the 
mission school, high-ho, ho-la!" 

"Why dost thou not make up a song for thyself and not copy mine?" 
Hagop said angrily. 

But Reuben went right on singing, "Today shall I be first in school, first 
in school, first in school." 

"Thou shalt not be first in school," cried Hagop, grabbing Reuben's cap 
and tossing it on the ground far ahead of them. 

Before the younger boy could run and pick it up, the sharp hoof of the 
large white donkey going just before them, stepped on it, soiling and cutting 
the top. On this donkey with its blue-beaded bridle, sat a dignified old gentle- 
man in a long black cloak. This was Hagop's grandfather, the village Agha, 
who was taking the two boys up to the mission school on the hill. 
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At the sound of the angry words he turned and said, "Boys, you must stop 
your quarreling ! Hagop, thou must not be jealous of Reuben because he won 
the prize and is going to the city school. Am I not doing just as much for thee, 
also, because thou art my grandson? Thou must love thy comrade." 

"But Baba, he does not love me. How can I love him?" answered Hagop. 

"And Agha, he is hateful to me. How can I love him?" said Reuben. 

"You must both try to love each other," answered the old Agha. 

Reuben brushed off his home-made cotton cap and pulled it down on his 
black hair. He wished he had a red fez like Hagop's. At the. same time 
Hagop was wishing he had as many sheets of paper covered with beautiful writ- 
ing to show the new teachers as had Reuben. But they did not quarrel now; 
they were too much interested in the new sights before them. 

They had been following the winding road up the hill to Tooprah and now 
were entering the city. They went past the beggars sitting in the morning 
sunshine, past the mud-brick houses with their overhanging balconies, through 
the straight, broad street wide enough for two carriages to pass each other 
and so at last to where the mission schools were. There the three travelers 
found many other boys and girls unpacking their mattresses and gaily painted 
trunks from wagons or untying them from the backs of load animals. There 
was a great deal of confusion. Parents were coming to bring their children. 
Poor women were trying to sell knitted socks to get enough money to send the 
children to school. Servants were carrying heavy bundles, and boys and girls 
were dodging about everywhere. 

The Agha, with Hagop and Reuben close behind, entered the main gate 
and rode up to the door of the school principal. Here the Agha slowly got 
down from his handsome white donkey. He left it and the load-beast in the 
boys' care, and entered the house to drink coffee and pay for the new pupils 
he had brought. While the two boys waited, they looked about at the other 
pupils. Hagop noticed that the city boys wore coats. He had only a heavy 
cotton enter eh, or long gown over loose white trousers. Reuben let his eyes 
wander of tenest to the bright fezzes most of the boys had. He pulled his white 
cotton cap off his head and poked his finger through the hole the donkey had 
made that morning. He was sorry it looked so bad. Hagop saw him examin- 
ing it and felt a little sorry, too. 

While they were waiting, the tall young man, who had been their teacher 
the year before in the village school and who was now in the mission college, 
came up to them. They asked him many questions and were still talking when 
the Agha came out ready to go home. 

"These two comrades ought to be very happy here," said Melcon. 

"They ought to be, but they do not love each other like comrades," 
answered the Agha looking troubled. "I wish you would give them advice." 

The boys said good-bye to the Agha as he left for home. He said a "God 
be with thee" to each and "Remember, thou must try to love thy comrade." 
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Reuben and Hagop looked at each other a little ashamed, but they shouted 
together to the Agha, "May you go well ! May your journey be safe!" 

Just then the school bells began to ring. The girls all hurried to their 
building and the boys to theirs. Reuben and Hagop soon found themselves 
in a great hall with big boys and little boys, old pupils and new. The college 
boys sat on benches on one side of the room, the high school boys on the other, 
and in front on the floor all the grade pupils and the newcomers. 

Reuben sat beside a boy from a village very far away. He did not know 
so much about the mission school as did Hagop and Reuben. But they all 
listened to the opening exercises and enjoyed singing the hymns at the tops 
of their voices. 

When the exercises were over, the different teachers put some work on the 
blackboard for the pupils to copy, but there was so much that none had finished 
when luncheon time came. After luncheon, as there were no more classes, 
Melcon came to talk to Reuben. Reuben was glad to tell his old teacher how 
he had studied and worked in the summer. 

"But," he finished, "I am troubled because Hagop is angry that I won 
the prize. He does not like me and yet the Agha tells me to try to love him." 

"Hast thou done anything bad to him?" asked the tall Senior. 

"No, I have done nothing bad to him, but there is no love for him in my 
heart." 

"Hast thou done anything good to him? If thou dost, then wilt thou find 
love for him in thy heart." 

Reuben thought about these words. They seemed true. He would try 
and see. He went back to the classroom to finish copying the work from the 
blackboard. When some one told him that Hagop had gone to the market, 
Reuben decided he would copy the lesson for his comrade also. That 
would be doing something good. Perhaps it would make him love Hagop. 
So he wrote out the work very neatly for himself and even more neatly for the 
other boy. He had just finished and was feeling very happy, except that he 
wondered if he must put on his old torn cap to go out into the yard, when Hagop 
burst into the room. 

"Look, Reuben," he cried, "here is something for thee. Teacher Melcon 
told me if I would do something good for thee, then would I feel love in my 
heart. And truly I am not jealous any more that thou didst get the prize. 
I am glad we both came to the school." 

He was quite out of breath when he stopped to unwrap from his big hand- 
kerchief a splendid new fez. It was bright red and had a long, black silk tassel. 
"My grandfather gave me some spending money," he explained, "and I went 
right to the shop to buy this fez for thee. Now I have love in my heart." 

"So have I also," said Reuben, "but it is hot because thou hast given me 
this beautiful new fez. It is because I copied thy lesson for thee while thou 
wast gone. Indeed and indeed, the words are true, as Teacher said, and now 
we both feel love in our hearts." 
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III. 



FAT I M AH AND PET 

"Wouldst thou like some of my leblebs>" asked friendly little Yeghisapet, 
nicknamed Pet by her brother. She held out a handful of salted yellow peas 
very much like peanuts, to Shushan who in our country would be Lily. 

"No," answered Shushan crossly, "I have enough of my own. And thou 
needst not think thou canst stay here. We don't want thee to play with 
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us. 

Pet looked hurt and turned away, but soon she was playing happily with 
another group of girls. They were right in the midst of a kind of tag on one 
foot when the school bell rang. The teacher stood in the doorway. She saw 
Shushan roughly pushing some of the smaller children and she looked very sad. 
One tiny little kindergarten boy began to cry. Shushan paid no attention to 
him, but Pet took his hand and helped him up the steps. 

"I am much troubled," said the teacher when all the pupils were sitting 
in rows on the floor in front of her, "to see that some of you are unkind to others. 
Shushan, thou must be more polite.Try to be pleasant and help thy comrades." 
She smiled at Pet who was comforting the little boy. Shushan glanced around 
angrily and shrugged her shoulders. She was even more ill-tempered than 
usual all the rest of the day. 

That afternoon on the way home from school, Pet saw a Turkish child 
who was crying. "Why dost thou cry?" she asked. "How didst thou tear 
thy pretty silk dress?" 

The child pulled at the blue ornament on her gold necklace and hung her 
head. "I want my mamma," was her only answer. 

"Who is thy mamma?" questioned Pet, wiping the eyes of the little girl 
with the handkerchief pinned to her shoulder. "What is thy name?" 

"Fatimah." 

"Where is thy home?" 

"I don't know," said Fatimah, with the tears beginning to come into her 
eyes again. 

"Don't cry," urged Pet, taking a handful of her delicious leblebs from her 
pocket. "Maybe we can find it. Surely thy mamma must be near. Come, 
we will hunt for her." 

Holding the child's hand, Pet, who was really not much older than the 
little Turkish girl, walked along the village street and began to tell a story. 
Soon Fatimah was laughing and showing her new gold ring. They had not 
gone far, however, when they saw a Turkish servant woman running toward 
them, and a lady in a black silk charshaf, or street robe, just behind. 

"There's my mother," shrieked Fatimah, dashing up to the lady and trying 
to kiss her through her thick face veil. "See, Mamma, what nice things to eat 
this Armenian girl gave me." 
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The Turkish lady hugged her little girl and thanked Pet for taking care of 
her when she was lost. Then she unfastened the blue ornament from Fatimah s 
necklace and holding it out, said, "This small locket came from Jerusalem, a 
city that is holy to Christians as well as to Turks. Take it to remember that 
Fatimah's mother is grateful." 

Pet shyly took the gift. Then she touched her breast and her forehead 
as all polite Armenian boys and girls do when they receive gifts. She watched 
to see where the lady went with the little girl and the servant. She saw them 
enter a Turkish house near her own home. Later she heard that they were 
rich people visiting Fatimah's uncle who lived in the village and had a beauti- 
ful garden and orchard. 

The next day at school when Pet showed the blue ornament the lady had 
given her and which she had fastened to a string around her neck, Shushan 
frowned and said she wished she had one. "It would look better on me than 
it does against thy plain dress," she said. "Give it to me and let me try it." 
She snatched it and slipped the cord over her head. 

"But it is mine," cried Pet. "Thou hast gold beads and many ornaments 
but I have only this!" 

"Well, I have nothing from Jerusalem," answered Shushan, "so I'll keep 
this." 

"No," interrupted the teacher, who had heard some of the talk. "Thou 
must give it back. It does not belong to thee." 

"But I want it," whined Shushan, giving it to Pet sulkily. 

After that Pet noticed that every afternoon on her way home from school 
Shushan walked near the place where Fatimah had been lost. "What dost 
thou seek?" asked Pet one day. 

"Perhaps I also shall find a rich little girl in a beautiful silk dress, who 
needs help and who will give me a Jerusalem charm," answered Shushan. 

Pet did not say anything; she hurried home to help her mother who needed 
her, especially now that her brother Reuben was away at boarding school. 
She began the supper and then started to the spring to fill her water jar. She 
had just come in sight of the fountain when she heard loud voices and a sudden 
splash. She ran to find what had happened. The Turkish servant woman 
was picking up Fatimah and was looking angrily at Shushan who was crawling 
out of the mud hole near the spring. 

"Oh, there's the nice girl," cried Fatimah. "But that other one," point- 
ing at Shushan, "is very bad." Then the servant carried her home. 

"What is the trouble?" asked Pet, helping Shushan out of the mud. "Are 
you wet?" 

"Of course, I'm wet," answered Shushan very crossly. "And it's all thy 
fault for saying that rich Turkish child wore a silk dress and gold beads. I 
was watching for her so she would give me a Jerusalem charm as well as thee. 
I saw only a dirty little girl playing in the mud here. She had on no dress at 
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all, only a soiled petticoat. She looked like a beggar. When she put her 
muddy hands on me and began to tell me about a street dog that frightened her, 
I pushed her away. Probably she stumbled over a stone or something for she 
fell down and began to cry." 

"Why, how couldst thou?" cried Pet. 

"It was all thy fault, thou mean girl," screamed Shushan, scraping off 
some of the mud from her feet. "How did I know she was not a beggar? 
She didn't have on any dress. When she began to cry that horrid woman 
came suddenly from somewhere, talking about 'Mistress Fatimah* running away 
from bath and getting lost again." 

"But how didst thou get into the water?" Pet asked. 

"That Turkish servant thought I was to blame for Fatimah's falling down. 
She slapped me and pushed me into this dirty mudhole. Thou art to blame 
for making me think the rich girl would be finely dressed." Shushan stamped 
her feet angrily and ran home. 

Not long after that Fatimah invited Pet to her uncle's garden. After 
that the two little girls were often there with Fatimah's mother and aunt for 
picnics. Pet taught Fatimah the kindergarten game she had learned. Some- 
times they danced under the trees and sometimes the servant told them fairy 
tales about the purple iris blossoms. Sometimes she helped them gather wal- 
nuts and almonds. Sometimes they sang and always they were happy. 

When Pet told her teacher about the good times in the beautiful garden, 
she patted the little girl's head and said, "It is nice that thou hast such happy 
times." 

Shushan overheard and said that she did not see why everything bad had 
come to her and everything good to Pet. "Perhaps it is because you are cross 
to people, but Pet is kind to everyone," the teacher replied. "She helped her 
brother study so as to get a prize and she was glad when he and your brother 
Hagop became friends. Now she has been trying to make a lonesome little 
Turkish girl happy. If thou dost kind things for others, they will be kind to 
thee." 

"Really and truly," said Shushan, "I think I'll try that way." 
"Then I'll let thee wear my charm for a week right now," said Pet. And 
she did. 
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IV. 



THE RUG-ROOM GIRL 

The sun was shining in at the windows of the orphanage rug-room and 
lighting up the many skeins and balls of colored yarn. Lucia sat on a bench 
with two of the older girls and knotted the blue, orange, green or red 
yarns into the long threads of warp stretched before her on the heavy beams 
of the loom. She had not been making rugs many weeks ; but she really ought 
to have done it better than she did. She tied six knots of red and then two of 
green as the pattern called for, but the next time she forgot and put in ten of 
red and not any of green. The flower stem she was supposed to be making in 
the Turkish rug was quite crooked and broken. 

Poor Lucia! Not long before she had been in school with Hagop and 
Reuben and Pet and the other happy children. Then the aunt with whom 
she lived had died and she had come to the city to live and learn to work in 
the orphanage. Of course, she really wanted to work. She liked to make 
rugs, too, and hoped some day to be a varbed, a head worker. Only some- 
times she did wish her clothes weren't so old and worn. 

"Never mind," she thought to herself, "when I'm a varbed I'll earn some 
money." She hurried and tied four rows of knots and then pounded them 
down with the heavy steel comb. But she did not pound hard enough and 
soon she saw that her side of the rug was very crooked. She hoped the mana- 
ger would not notice it. Just then she remembered something Teacher Melcon 
in the village school had said: "Whatever your work, always do the very best 
you can." She wanted to do well, but it was hard and very soon Lucia was 
swinging a ball of green yarn and looking out of the window. 

Suddenly the girl next to her punched her elbow. "The manager is com- 
ing! Thou hadst better work!" 

Lucia gave a start. Sure enough, the manager was walking down the 
room looking at the rugs and measuring what the girls had done. When he 
reached the big loom where Lucia sat, he scowled. Her side of the rug which 
the three girls were making was much shorter than the other. Anna, who 
sat next to her, had tied the most knots. When the manager saw the mistakes 
Lucia had made, he cut down half her work with his knife and told her to do it 
over again. 

"If thou dost not work better," he said angrily, "I will take away the 
weaving and make thee a spinner like those old crones." 

Lucia looked at the poor old women whose fingers were too crooked with 
rheumatism to tie rug knots. All they could do was to spin the yarn on their 
little hand spindles. The girl put her face into the bend of her elbow and be- 
gan to cry. 

"But I wanted to be a varbed and earn money for a new dress," she sobbed. 
The man laughed. "I'll do this," he said. "You three girls are making 
a rug that I want soon. I will let the one who finishes first and makes the 
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fewest mistakes begin her diploma rug. When she gets through she will be 
a varbed." 

"Lucia will never be one, she is too slow," Marta, the older girl, laughed. 

Anna laughed, too, but more kindly and said, "We'll work hard." 

"Good," said the manager. "The one who finishes first may choose her 
own pattern and begin her little diploma rug. That will show she has been 
graduated from the lower classes in the rug-room." 

When the manager had gone on, Lucia turned to Anna and said sadly, 
"Maybe thou or Marta can work fast, but I know I can not." 

"Thou wilt do the best thou canst," said Anna. "I will help thee now, 
so we can start even." 

Lucia had one friend, Bedros, a ragged little orphan boy who had come 
from far away. He was lonely and Lucia had been kind to him. That noon 
when Lucia told him of the manager's offer he said, "I'll help thee every day. 
Then perhaps thou wilt win." 

Lucia thanked him. "I'll do my best," she said. That afternoon she 
worked very hard and did not make any mistakes, but she did not tie so many 
rows of knots as did Anna or Marta. When Bedros came from school, he 
sharpened her clipping shears, and read off the directions for her so she could 
work faster. The pattern was on a big card with different little squares for 
each knot of yarn. The squares were colored and showed the pattern very 
plainly. 

"Fifteen blue knots, one red, one white," Bedros would count out for her. 
"One black, three red, one green, three red, five green, three red," he would 
go on, and when Lucia had tied several rows she would see she had made a 
pretty green leaf and stem on a red background with a blue border. 

But even with Bedros' help, she did not finish as much of the rug as did 
the other girls. She had to get up early every morning so as to have her part 
ready when the real varbed came to put in the strengthening threads crosswise. 
All day she made her fingers fly and her clipping shears flash, but she could not 
catch up with Anna. Marta had to take out some mistakes so she fell behind. 
But then later she passed Lucia again. They all worked many days. Lucia 
worked hardest of all and entirely gave up her habit of forgetting and staring 
out the window. Every afternoon Bedros helped her, even when it was warm 
enough to take off his ragged coat and play out on the flat roof with the other 
boys. 

"Fifteen blue knots, two red, one white," he would call off the pattern foi> 
her. "One black, four red, two yellow," and so on. 

Lucia worked fast, but the other girls worked faster. At last she had 
only six more rows to do. Anna had already tied her initials in yellow into 
the blue border; Marta had just corrected a mistake and had only two more 
rows. Lucia tied so fast one could not see what her fingers were doing. But 
Anna had finished and Marta was tying her last knot while Lucia still had 
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another row to do when the manager came into the room. He came up to the 
big loom and all the girls gathered around to see who would be the new varbed. 

"Who finished first?" asked the manager. 

"Anna," said the old varbed. 

"Who did this side?" he questioned. "There are many mistakes." 
Marta hung her head. 

"And who tied on this side?" he pointed to the other edge. 

"Lucia," was the answer that came from the girls standing near. 

He looked at it closely. "She has not made a mistake since she began 
working for the varbedship," he exclaimed. "Now what shall I do? Anna 
finished first and has a few mistakes. Marta finished second but has many 
mistakes. Lucia finished last but has not any mistakes at all. Whom shall I 
say may begin her diploma rug and be the new varbed? 

"You might have three new varbeds," suggested little Bedros, standing 
on a bench and looking over the shoulders of the girls. 

"That's what I'll do," cried the manager. "In your spare time you three 
girls may begin your diploma rugs and when you finish you will be varbeds. 
And now here's something more," he added, opening a bundle he had been 
holding under his arm. "When I told the man who had ordered this rug that 
he could have it a whole week before he expected it, he was so pleased that he 
sent a present to the girls who worked so fast." As the manager spoke, he 
unrolled some cotton dress goods, enough so that each of the three girls could 
have a new gown. 

The girls laughed and thanked the manager. Bedros clapped his hands 
and said to Lucia, "Now thou art going to be a varbed and have a new dress." 

"Yes," agreed Lucia, "I'm going to be a varbed and I'm going to have a 
new dress, but first I'm going to mend that ragged coat of thine, thou dear 
little Bedros." 
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V. 



REUBEN AND THE ROBBERS 

Reuben had been to a party at his new teacher's home. He had worn 
his new red fez and he felt very proud to be included with the older boys at 
this supper. Now he and the others were just starting back to the boarding 
school, carefully taking their candle lanterns to light them through the dark, 
crooked streets this autumn night. 

Reuben, being the youngest, was the last to slip his stockinged feet 
into his sandals at the door. He had bowed and was politely touching his 
breast and forehead in good-bye when his teacher asked: "Would you like 
to take that picture book, Reuben, the one you were looking at this evening?" 

"If you wish," Reuben answered, trying not to appear too eager. 

By the time he had the book safely buttoned into the inside pocket of his 
coat, the other boys were just turning a distant corner of the narrow street. 
He thought they might not notice he was behind, so he hurried to catch up 
with them. Their lights showed dimly beyond another turn when Reuben 
passed the first corner. He began to run. Suddenly he stepped into an open 
drain, slipped in the soft mire, and down he tumbled. His fez flew off his 
head and one sandal hopped off his foot. He bumped both his knees and 
skinned both his hands. Worst of all, when he picked himself up he found the 
older boys had quite disappeared. He started after them more carefully, 
feeling his way and trying to remember the right turns. He had not gone 
far when he heard voices speaking in Turkish. 

There were some men with donkeys and a horse coming around a sharp 
corner into the dark street where Reuben was. He was a bit frightened and 
shrank back into a doorway. It was so dim he could hardly see them and he 
thought they would not catch sight of him if he stayed in the shadow. So he 
flattened himself against the wall and waited for them to pass. But they 
stopped there, too. The horse was carrying two deep, round baskets almost 
like small barrels on each side of its load-saddle. He stood right in front of 
Reuben's doorway. This hid the boy safely. He was thinking only of keep- 
ing quiet when he heard the name of the Agha, the headman of his home village. 

The men were speaking in Turkish, but the Armenian boy understood 
most of what they were saying. The name of the kind old man who had sent 
him to the mission school made him prick up his ears. He listened with all 
his might. It was not long before he understood that these men, four bad 
Turks and an Armenian who was a wicked fellow, were planning to rob the 
vineyards near Reuben's home. Especially they wanted to get the grapes 
from the vines owned by the old Agha, for these were a particularly rare kind 
and could be made into the best raisins. 

Reuben heard the robbers planning. They would go down the hill and 
reach the vineyards in about an hour. They would go softly and not rouse 
the watchers who were nearby in tiny shelters built of tree branches. 
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"We must work fast," muttered one of the Turks, "if we are to fill all our 
baskets and bags." 

They talked some more and smoked their cigarettes. Reuben did not 
listen any further, though. He was trying to think of some way to save the 
Agha's grapes. If he could slip past the men, he might go down the short cut 
to the plain and perhaps reach the village first. But the men were too close 
around for him to escape. He wondered if he could not wait until they had 
gone and run down the short way afterwards. 

Just then one of the robbers remarked, "We'll go down by the short cut. 
It is getting late." 

Reuben decided that if he could not go either behind or ahead of the rob- 
bers, he would go with them ! He knew if they went down the short, steep path, 
they would probably all walk till they reached the level ground at least. So 
very carefully, but very quickly, he scrambled into the tall basket on his side 
of the saddle and in the noise and confusion of starting no one noticed him. 
He crouched down as low as he could and was quite out of sight in the dark- 
ness. They went through the narrow, winding streets to the head of the 
gully which led directly to the plain. Reuben heard the robbers talk again. 

"Truly," laughed one of them, "we milk the Agha's vineyard and cele- 
brate the autumn festival in the darkness instead of sunlight." 

"Indeed and indeed," remembered Reuben to himself, "tomorrow is the 
festival of milking the vineyards and Teacher promised I might go down for it 
after I had finished my first two lessons in the morning. Now what will he 
say when he finds I have run away entirely?" 

The boy was still feeling troubled about this when the donkey in front 
stopped suddenly. The caravan had come to the foot of the hill where a little 
stream began, and the donkey wanted to drink. The horse went on in front, 
but the rope fastening its bridle to the other animal jerked its head around 
backward. The cord came just over the basket where Reuben was. Quick 
as a flash he seized the pocket knife which he had received from America the 
Christmas before, cut the rope and struck the horse. The surprised creature 
gave a jump and knocked down one of the robbers. Then the horse went 
galloping down the path. Another of the robbers ran after them and began 
to shout. 

But Reuben heard a third one say, "Hush, you fool. The horse will stop 
of itself after a bit." 

Reuben, however, was determined the horse should not stop if he could 
prevent it. He punched it in the ribs with the knife handle and on they went. 
Every time the horse showed signs of stopping, Reuben would urge it on. He 
was now far enough ahead of the robbers so that he dared to stand up in his 
basket and cling to the saddle with both hands. 

He thought to himself, "I'll shout aloud and all will hear me. They will 
fire off their guns and all will know that I, Reuben, have saved the vineyard." 
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He boasted too soon. For the second time that night, Reuben had a fall. 
The horse stumbled and out of the basket pitched Reuben and landed splash 
in the brook. This time he lost one shoe entirely and got wet all over. He 
scrambled up as fast as he could, but the horse had scrambled faster. It was 
now galloping in another direction and, if Reuben was to reach the vineyards 
ahead of the robbers, he must run. 

So away he started, one shoe off and one shoe on. He knew, if his warning 
was to do any good, he must reach the watchers very soon. He ran till the 
sweat poured down his face. He ran till his side ached and he was out of 
breath. He ran till his foot without its shoe was lame and sore. He was a 
little bit afraid of the dark and a big bit afraid of the robbers, but he must 
save the kind Agha's grapes. Just when he thought he could not run another 
step, he came in sight of the vineyards. He hurried to the nearest little shelter 
hut and, shouting, stumbled into the tiny place. He seized the sleeping 
watcher's arm and shook it. 

"Thieves!" he shouted. "Thieves, robbers!" 

Up jumped the guard and yelled, "Thieves, robbers!" Then he fired off 
his gun and he and Reuben both shouted together. 

The noise at last aroused some of the other guards and they all came run- 
ning and shouting. Soon the old Agha got there. On the way he saw the 
robbers hurrying in another direction. 

Thus it was that Reuben saved the vineyards from the wicked robbers. 
The old Agha praised him and said he would send word to the teacher so that 
no one would think Reuben had run away from school. 

The next day Reuben, his sister Pet, her friend Shushan and all the other 
children, helped in the festival of milking the vineyards. They picked black 
grapes and white grapes and blue grapes and green grapes and red grapes. 
And they ate black grapes and white grapes and blue grapes and green grapes 
and red grapes. They ate so many they could not tell which they liked best. 
When they were tired they sat in the shade of one of the shelter huts and Reu- 
ben showed the picture book which he had carried safely in his inside pocket 
all the way. The little girls asked him if he had not been afraid of the robbers. 
He would not say he had been frightened, but the old Agha told them if Reuben 
had been, it was all the more brave of him to give the warning just the same. 
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VI. 



THE YELLOW MARBLE 

You have been hearing stories about Reuben and Hagop and Pet away 
off in Armenia, but this story is not about a boy or a girl but about a marble. 
It is really a Christmas story, but there is not a word in it of the twenty-fifth 
of December! Listen and you will understand how that can be. 

In the very beginning, the yellow marble was in the pocket of a boy 
named Peter. In the same pocket were a bent penny and five small common 
marbles, but they were nicked and ugly and this special one was so large and 
smooth that Peter used to keep it in his hand just to feel of it and roll it around 
in his fingers. He was always very careful when he was playing that it should 
not get lost. Once when it rolled out into the street he ran after it so quickly 
that he went right in front of an automobile and was almost knocked down. 
But he did not care when he found his marble was not scratched. 

The boys gathered around him and one of them asked, "Say, Pete, will 
you swap your big yellow for four of my little ones?" 

"Not by a good deal," cried Peter. "You can't get my nice yellow one 
anyhow." He held it in his hand and admired the deep orange markings. 

That afternoon in school the teacher, instead of having the regular geog- 
raphy lesson, had asked a friend to come and talk to the pupils about the coun- 
tries he had seen. He was a missionary home on a vacation from his work in 
Armenia and he was glad to tell the people in America all about the boys and 
girls who lived so far away across the ocean. 

"They are very much like you," he said. "They study and have classes 
and, though they do not have such fine large schools as you do here, they learn 
their lessons just about as well. They enjoy good times and playing games." 

"What games do they play?" asked one of the girls. 

"They have two or three kinds of tag. The girls like their dolls and the 
boys play ball. They play a game much like marbles, too, but they use small 
knuckle-bones. ' ' 

Peter had been holding his yellow marble tight, but then he raised his 
hand. "Why don't they play with real marbles?" he asked. 

"Well, they do when they can get them," answered the missionary. "But 
you see, they're rather poor over in that country and they don't have so many 
toys and pictures and nice clothes as you do here." Then he went on to tell 
about some of their customs. Peter did not seem to listen very much. He 
was rubbing his yellow marble back and forth on his desk and thinking how 
good it was to have that to play with instead of only funny little knuckle-bones. 

When the missionary had finished talking the teacher stood up behind 
the desk and said she had been wondering if they could not do something for 
the school children so far away across the sea. "Do they have Christmas 
trees?" she asked. 
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"Yes, they do, Miss Browne, but not at the same time we do," the mission- 
ary explained. "Their Christmas comes January nineteenth. In the schools 
they have singing and recitations and decorate a tree. They have candy 
and sometimes they have presents." 

"I've been thinking," Miss Browne said, "that you boys and girls might 
like to send a Christmas box over there. If you will bring or make the things 
to put into it, I'll pay the freight." 

The children thought that that would be splendid and promised to bring 
their things the very next day. Peter did not know what he could give be- 
cause he was very poor, but most of the other boys brought scrap-books and 
games and pencils, and the girls appeared with scissors and ribbons and 
two brought dolls. Instead of having the usual drawing lesson, the teacher let 
the scholars cut out pictures and paste them into the scrap-books. Peter 
helped cut out, but every little while he would put his hand into his pocket to 
see if his marble was safe or feel of the bent penny and wish it were a nickel so 
he could buy something for the box. 

In the sewing class the girls made needle-cases and the younger ones bags 
for marbles. The teacher said if each of the children would bring a few pennies 
she would put some more money with them and buy marbles for the bags the 
girls were sewing. If the boys wanted to give some of their own marbles 
they could, she said, but they must be good whole ones, not nicked or 
cracked. 

Peter gave his bent penny and looked at his five small marbles, but found 
every one was nicked. Then he looked at his favorite. The sunshine was 
coming in the window. It seemed to make the marble look like a beautiful 
yellow star. Every day for a couple of weeks till the bags, the scrap-books 
and the needle-cases were all ready to pack, Peter would take his marble out 
of his pocket and look at it. He sometimes thought he ought to send it over 
to some poorer little boy in Armenia. 

The afternoon of that last day Miss Browne said those children who wanted 
to, could stay and help pack the box after school. Peter stayed and got nails 
and a hammer to fasten down the cover while the teacher counted the presents. 

"There are just a dozen bags," she said, "but one of them has very crooked 
stitches. It is hardly good enough to send." 

Peter gave a start and whispered to himself, "If it had an extra nice 
marble in it, I guess it would be good enough." He kept thinking about it 
and the very next time he took the marble out of his pocket, it just hopped 
down to the floor and rolled right over to the box beside the teacher I 

"Why! What a beautiful marble!" she cried. "It looks almost like 
a lump of gold." 

"No'm, it isn't gold," Peter said. "But you can have it, Miss Browne, 
to put into that poorest bag. Then another boy over there in Armenia will 
have a Christmas present." 
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"That's ever so nice," said the teacher, holding open the bag. So Peter 
gave the marble one last squeeze, then dropped it in. 

It was a long, long time before that marble saw daylight again. It went 
in a boat across the ocean and then in a wagon over mountains and through 
strange cities. When the missionary opened the Christmas box she exclaimed, 
"Well, the Christmas things have got here just in time! Won't the school 
children here in Tooprah be pleased?" 

"Indeed they will," said another missionary, "especially some of those 
new pupils. There's that little orphan Bedros — Peter you know — who has 
seemed so lonely this year." 

"Here, I've written his name. You tie it to this bag of marbles." As 
she spoke she handed over the poorly sewed bag that held the big yellow mar- 
ble. It had belonged to a Peter in America, and now was to go to a Peter in 
Armenia. 

The bag was hung on a sweet-smelling Christmas tree whose branches 
were decorated with colored papers and held many presents. At last the boys 
came into the hall and sat on the benches or the floor. 

After some Christmas songs, the same tunes the children had in America, 
but different words, several boys said Bible verses. Then Reuben gave a 
recitation and the missionary professor told about the first Christmas and 
how the little child Jesus had come to bring happiness to everybody. After 
that Melcon said that in some of the villages there were people so poor that 
they did not have enough to eat. So he spread a great cloth on the platform 
and asked all those who had anything for the poor to bring it there. Several 
boys brought great round pieces of thin bread ; others little packages of wheat 
or rice; a few had bundles of potatoes or apples; and two had handfuls of onions. 
Everyone smiled when Hagop brought up a live rooster, but they laughed out 
loud when it flapped its wings and flew to the professor's knees. 

When all the gifts for the poor had been put together, the presents for the 
school boys were handed to them. There were a great many names called and 
after a while, "Bedros." This Armenian Peter wore a red fez and had blue 
eyes. At first he had looked sad, but when he felt the bag and knew he had 
some marbles, he began to smile a little. After a bit he opened the poorly 
sewed little bag. There was the beautiful marble, so smooth and round. 
Bedros smiled then, you may be sure. 

And that is the way at Christmas time that the yellow marble went from 
Peter in America to Bedros in Armenia! 
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